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of pasteboard, and teach the game to 
their playmates or the members of 
their own family. 

The exercises of the gymnasium, 
the stories of the history classes, the 
practices of the corps of young sol- 
diers they repeat with infinite gusto 
when far away fiom the Home, and in 
many cases show a praiseworthy de- 
sire to teach in turnthemselves. The 
little girls in many cases start their 
own sewing circles, and all, both 
young and old, bring with them every 
now and then some shy but eager 
new-comer, The institution well bears 
out its name. It is a Home of De- 
light to all these beneficiaries, whether 
young or old. 

There is no attempt made to train 
them or lecture them ; if there were 
they would probably go away and 
never return. They are invited, and 
come to the place to be delighted, and 
in so doing they learn without know- 
ing it. hey bestow greater care 
upon their toilet, they brush their 
clothes, they improve in manners and 
also in intelligence. Their language 
undergoes a change for the better, 
and as the days roll past they develop 
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a politeness and a decorum that at 
times is quite touching. 

Religion is never obtruded. Jew 
and Gentile, Protestant and Catholic, 
all are alike welcomed and all alike 
receive the same gentle treatment and 
kind attention. In its brief existence 
the Home has become famous in Phila- 
delphia, and even far beyond the City 
of Brotherly Love. It marks the new 
movement which is yet to tear down 
the slums, do away with poverty, 
vice, and degradation, and to regen- 
erate the submerged portion of hu- 
manity. All honor to the Home. It 
is worthy of imitation wherever there 
are little children to be ameliorated 
or unhappy lives to be made brighter 
and better. All honor to the great 
scholar and his warm-hearted col- 
leagues, who have established this 
noble institution and already made it 
a triumphant success. In this mate- 
tialistic age such establishments and 
such men and women teach a lesson 
greater than words, and make even 
the cynic and the pessimist admit that 
there are still possibilities within our 
people. which may yet regenerate our 
entire social system. 


Margherita Arlina Hamm, 
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DLANUS SQUIGG was one of 
the genus man not very abun- 
dant at the present time. He 

had persistency—that is, persistency 
of an industrial nature. But so far 
this persistency had failed to yield 
him any more substantial return than 
a perfect harvest of care-lines across 
his face, and a constant running down 
of his shoes at the heels. His neigh- 
bors declared that the reason his shoes 
suffered so was because, when Ad- 
lanus had found an allurement worthy 
his persistency, he jumped on it with 
all his might. He imbedded himself 
in it, so to speak. He had, too, an 
investigating turn of mind. He saw 
fortune after fortune in this thing or 
the other, if only he could get it out! 
Consequently he neglected the one 


thing necessary to subsistence—the 
tilling of his farm—to run after the 
many things, not one of which had as 
yet paid him for even so much as the 
shoe-leather he so sadly abused in 
the pursuit. The result was that 
things about the place were like Ad- 
lanus’ shoes, running down, and Ad- 
lanus’ children were out at elbows, as 
well as, like Adlanus himself, out at 
heels. 

If there was one thing in which 
Adlanus believed more than in his 
ninety odd acres of worn-out fields in 
the pinelands of South Carolina, it 
was his daughter Joanna—"' Miss Jo- 
anna,”’ he called her, but no one else 
did, at least not at this period. To 
all others she was either ‘‘ Joanna’”’ or 
“that Squigg gal.’’ Yes, I have for- 
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gotten ; there was one exception, but 
more of that later on, Joanna was 
the oldest of nine. She had been 
mother to all the others, as well asa 
daughter of daughters to Adlanus, 
ever since her mother had died five 
years before. Joanna was now twen- 


ty-two. Her greatest blessing was 
her health, It had been with her all 
her life. Even poverty hadn't fright- 


ened it away. It showed itself in her 
erect young figure, in the strong and 
shapely limbs, and set its ensign of 
complete possession in the ruddy 
glow of her skin. Joanna hadn't 
even a passable education. In all 
the house there wasn't so much as 
the remains of a grammar, and very 
little, so to speak, in Joanna's head. 
Once she had owned a copy for six 
or seven weeks, but, coming from 
school one afternoon, she had dropped 
it in the mill-stream, and thenceforth 
had protested so vigorously against a 
renewal of ownership with another of 
the same kind, that her rather timid 
young teacher was forced to a sur- 
render. But if Joanna hadn't nouns 
and verbs and participles .at her 
tongue’s end, she had something that 
even so finished a person as a gram- 
marian would have envied—strong, 
white, beautiful teeth that showed in 





all their attractiveness every time 
Joanna’s lips opened for a smile, and 
that was often, Joanna always kept 


them well brushed, She had prom- 
ised her city cousin years ago that 
she would. Her hair was a deep, 
rich brown, and she knew how to 
coil it to the best advantage, though 
she would sometimes stick sprigs of 
wild myrtle or holly berries in it, 
h marred its effect. There were 
eyes to match the hair in coloring, 
though so inanimate a thing as hair 
could never have glowed or sparkled 
with the life the eyes did. Alto- 
gether, so far as looks were concern- 
ed, Joanna was given up to be the belle 
of all that pine region. Alas, that 
belle so richly endowed otherwise, 
should have had such uninviting su 
roundings ! 

There was the farm—almost a bar- 
ren, the well-defined anatomy of the 
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stock protesting vigorously against 
poor feeding, the children not much 
better clothed than little darkeys, and 
Adlanus himself with not a decent 
coat to his back, and the heels of his 
socks showing between the hem of 
his pants and the flattened backs of 
his shoes. But worst of all, Joanna 
—Joanna, the pride, the idol “of her 
father's heart ; Joanna, the belle of 
that whole section, a very princess in 
the eyes of scores of her admirers ; 
Joanna was so shabbily clad that even 
her good looks could not conceal it. 

“Tt's a burnin’ shame an’ a flamin’ 
disgra declared Mrs. Martha 
Wranks, one of many who thus pto- 
tested. ‘Why don't Adlanus quit 
pokin’ ‘bout ’mong them stumps an’ 
biier patches, an’ go to workin’ his 
farm? He could make more'n a de- 
cent livin’ for his chil’'ren with one 
half the mortal labor he puts into 
that everlastin’ diggin’, diggin’, dig- 
gin’! Adlanus never was a lazy man, 
as ever’body knows.” 

When remonstrated with, Adlanus 
himself made earnest defence. 
There's jus’ a bare livin’ in the 
farm if you go plough deep. There's 
that many times mo’ lower down, if 
only it could be got out, I knows it, 
forI hev been tol’ so by them as is 
certain of it. You remember Pro- 
fessor Pucker what was out here two 
year ago? Well, he had to leave 
"fore he had time to s‘arch ’roun’ as 
he wanted to s‘arch. But he lef’ me 
to go on with it, an’ tol’ me to be 
sure to let him know the day I four’ 
anything. He said there was boun’ 
to bea fortyin in it when ‘twas foun’.” 

“Well, what in the name o’ thun- 
der do you expect to find?’ burst 
forth Jeddo Runkles, he who had this 
time done the remonstrating. 

‘* Bones, man—an'mal bones! 
They’s been lyin’ down here for thou- 
san's 0’ year: 

“Pears to me you hev enough o° 
that sort o’ thing in yer own stable- 
yard,"' declared Jeddo boldly. 

But Adlanus apparently didn’t no- 
tice this reflection upon his keeper- 
ship. [le was at that moment too 
deeply occupied with ossified sub- 
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stances of a far more ancient na- 
ture. 

“You  know,"’ he continued, 
“there's some people as thinks—an’ 
Professor Pucker’s one o' 'em—that 
right 'roun’ here things was fust cre- 
ated. Why, Professor Pucker 'clares 
that Char’s’on is smack bang on the 
spot where was onct the garden of 
Edin; says he knows it, an’ can 
proveit. The Ashley River out there 
was the Fraters or Taters, or some 
sech a name."" 

‘* Eufer-tés, suggested Jeddo, 
who, being a teacher in the Sunday- 
school, was a little better posted as 
to Bible knowledge than Adlanus, 

“Well, whatever ‘tis. Anyhow, 
this whole section, specially that nigh 
to the Ashley, is kivered with the 
bones 0’ them an'mals as died thou- 
san’s o’ years ago. They’s laid in 
the groun’ so long they’s got hard— 
hard as rock. The professor had a 
name to call ‘em by, but I disremem- 
bers it now ; I ain’t much at keepin’ 
sech things in my head nohow."’ 

‘Well, s’posin’ the bones és there, 
in the name o’ Calhoun, what good’s 
the things goin’ to do if you git 'em 
out? I can't see no good but jus’ to 
prove a ruination to the lan’, Here 
you’v dug hike a ditcher all over yer 
lan’, till mos’ o’ it ain't fitten to 
plant pine stumps in, Adlanus, in 
the name o’ heaven, man, is you bent 
on carryin’ yerself an’ yer chil’ren to 
the County Poor ?”* 

““No,"’ declared Adlanus resolute- 
ly ; ‘no, Jed, I ain't. F’m goin’ to 
fin’ a fortyin for the chil’ren yet. 
Miss Joanna, bless her, shall hev as 
fine dressin’ as any lady in the lan’! 
Don't you know, man, them bones is 
rich, so rich that when they's groun’ 
in them mills down yonder ‘bout 
Char’s’on, they'll jus’ make this old 
lan’ hum when they's brought back 
to fert’lize it? Beats stable manyure 
all to pieces, Jed. Makes corn grow 
fifteen to twenty feet, and cottin— 
well, it jus’ pushes cottin clean plum 
out’n sight. Thete's goin’ to be a 
big turnin’ over in farmin’ when that 


* A rural term for poor-house, 
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thing's interduced ‘roun’ here, you 
see if there ain't.’” 

But the months went on, and there 
was still no sign of the expected for- 
tune. Things got worse and worse 
at the Squigg place. Adlanus man- 
aged to keep food for his children, 
and that was all. Joanna was now 
more than shabby, she was thiead- 
bare. Even her industrious needle 
could not put the patches in place 
fast enough. As the family fortune 
waned, one by one her admirers—the 
masculine ones—dropped away, till 
only one remained, But for that 
one, alas! Joanna did not care. Her 
heart had received a big wrench when 
Rhett Elkins had gone the way of the 
others after a spasmodic petiod of 
holding on, during which Joanna's 
quick eye could detect the stiuggles 
he was having with his pride against 
his heart, More than once she had 
felt his gaze fixed critically upon her 
clothing, and this had fired Joanna. 

“Tf he’s losin’ love for me ‘cause 
o’ the clothes I wears, then he ain't 
fitten to hev so much as a thought 
f'om me !"’ she declared hotly to her- 
self. 

But poor Joanna soon discovered, 
like so many of her sex, that the 
thoughts, to say nothing of the heart, 
are very bad things indeed to control. 
Despite the way he had treated her, 
she found her heart dwelling upon 
Rhett Elkins, and with interest. As 
to Elkins himself, his affections had 
been seriously engaged ; he had gone 
so far as to tell Joanna this. But 
even his affections, deep as they were, 
couldn't stand proof against the ridi- 
cule of his set, and that was a set 
some degrees above the one in which 
Joanna moved. This is why his at- 
tentions had seemed all the more flat- 
tering to her. But as deeply as El- 
kins loved Joanna, he hadn't the dis- 
cernment nor the manliness to place 
the girl herself above the clothes she 
wore. This was lucky for Joanna. 
It showed the true character of the 
man she might afterward have taken 
for her husband. 

Elkins stopped going with Joanna 
almost as soon as the boys and gitls 
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of his set began to make fun of his 
“ Threadbare Goddess," his ‘‘ Queen 
of Patches,’ his ‘‘ Lady of Tatters,"’ 
and the like. But he did not stop 
going to the house. He must see Jo- 
anna, though he had not the moral 
bravery, after those sneers from his 
set, to appear with herin public. She 
noticed this, and began to resent it, 
for she was quick enough to surmise 
the reason, 

When one day an intimate friend 
twitted him about the entanglement 
with Joanna, Rhett replied, 

“Joanna's well enough, but I've 
got no notion o' marryin’ her. You 
may count plumb on that, Fricks. I 
hope I've got sense, if I ain’t got 
much else, You'll never catch me 
gettin’ mixed up in that mess. Why, 
the poor thing ain’t got a decent dress 
to her back! How could she get 
married ?' 

“You might give her one, you 

know,’’ suggested his friend. 
. ‘Yes, but no fellow likes to do 
that, leastwise not before marryin’. 
No girl 0’ spirit would it, an’ 
Joanna's got plenty o’ spirit if she 
ain't got nothin’ else.’” 

‘*Seems to me she's a fine girl,’’ 
said Fricks. ‘‘ If I loved her and she 
me, I'd marry her despite what she had 
to wear. I'd carry her to the altar 
even in tatters. Afterward I'd give 
her the velvet gowns." 

“Oh, it's one thing to talk ‘bout 
the figgers you'd dance, an’ another 
to face the fiddle to dance ’em! 
There's that pa o’ hers an’ them 
young ones! How in the name of 
decency cou/d a man with the least 
grain o' pride take on all shat? 
There's too much to be took into con- 
sideration ‘sides the girl herself. So 
it's got to be good-by to Joanna.” 

“Tt is evident, Elkins, that you 
young fellows are pretty familiar with 
Miss Squigg. It’s Joanna on all oc- 
casions. Why don't you do her the 
courtesy to place the ‘ Miss’ to her 
name? It is her due, at least."” 

“Well, now, ¢iat's a good un! 
Who'd ever think o° puttin’ a handle 
to Jo’s name? ‘Miss Joanna!’ 
Really, now, it's funny.”” 
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“What makes it funny, Elkins?’ 
Well, nobody'd ever think o’ say- 
in’ ‘ Miss’ to Aer, the way she’s been 
raised."” 

“Poverty takes from no woman 
her right to be treated with respect !"" 
declared Fricks warmly. ‘I hope 
the day will come, Elkins,"’ he con- 
tinued impetuously, ‘when you will 
have to say ‘ Miss Joanna’ or lick the 
dust beneath somebody's boot-heel,”” 
and with the first real wrath he had. 
ever felt toward his friend glowing in 
his heart, Fricks turned away. 

So Elkins and the others went. 
One by one they said good-by to Jo- 
anna, and fell away till only one re- 
mained, the one of all the others for 
whom Joanna cared the least, ‘‘ Sime’’ 
Goodin. Simon wasn’t at all hand- 
some, for his face was too freckled, 
and his hair was too light, the front 
part of it standing up with the per- 
sistency of a Jack that has just popped 
out of a box ; neither could he say 
the pretty things the others said. 
But he had a heart like a great lump 
of gold, and his face was radiant with 
good humor if not with good looks. 
It is true, he wore jean pants that 
sometimes shrank to such an extent 
as to reveal a considerable strip of 
fan socks between their hems and 

is shoe-mouths, and his coats had 
the habit of getting wonderfully tight 
at the elbows, and the collars of his 
shirts dreadfully awry. People who 
liked him, and ‘they were many, said 
this was because ‘‘Sime’’ had no 
women folks at home to give him any 
attention, he and his father and twu 
brothers living to themselves, But 
despite that his appearance was 
against him, Sime in many ways 
showed the true manliness that was 
in him, 

He adored Joanna, and took no 
pains to conceal it. Indeed, he had 
told her so again and again, always 
in his awkward fashion, but with such 
earnestness as to take fiom the pro- 
posal any suggestiveness it might 
have of the ridiculous. Joanna never 
failed on all such occasions to snub 
him, not harshly, but in 1ather a mild 
way. It was too funny that he kept 
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on making love to her, to her who 
could have her pick of a dozen or 
more! This was in her fairer days, 
ere the rats had deserted the vessel 
in distress. 

‘* Why, I'd as soon think o’ mar- 
ryin’ a bob-dolly !"’ she said to her 
father one day. 

He flared up at once. 

“‘Sime’s a man!"" he declared, 
** which’s more'n can be said 0’ some 
o' the trash as is comin’ roun’ here. 
If you ain’t got eyes in yer own head 
to see with, Joanna, then you might’s 
well be a bat, an’ be done with it."” 

Whenever Adlanus called her Joan- 
na in that crisp way, she knew that 
she had taken decided steps in the 
wrong direction. So she hastened to 
pacify him by saying all the good 
things she could of Sime. He really 
was very respectful to her. He al- 
ways called her Miss Joanna. 

“Which none o’ them other smart 
snipe, as I kin ketch it, has the per- 
liteness to do,’’ declared Adlanus. 
“* Joanna, gal, they don’t none o' ’em 
treat you right, an’ yer pa kin tell 
you the reason why. It’s all on ac- 
count o' the way things is here, 
Baby.’ He always called her that 
when his heart was peculiarly turned 
toward her, in memory of the days 
when she was his first and only one. 
“ Baby, don't think your old pa don't 
care. Hon, it’s nigh "bout broke my 
heart to see what you've been a-en- 
durin’ of here. 1 knows, though, 
like the blessed angel gal you is, you 
ain't spoke a word o” complainin’ 
Babe, it ain’t goin’ to las’ much 
longer. It can'/. God's a-watchin’ 
over this thing, an’ He ain't goin’ to 
fail us. I've been a-prayin’ to Him 
while I dug. Hon, I knows what the 
folks roun’ here is a-sayin’ of, that 
yer old pa’s gone off'n his base, an’ is 
treatin’ you an’ the other ones yer ma 
lef’ worse’n heathens. Things all 
p'int ag’in me, I'll own to, but I 
knows what I hev been a-doin’, an’ 
I hev knowed all the time. There's 
others as will know too t'rectly. 
Miss Joanna, the day's a-comin’ when 
you kin wear as fine dressin’ as any 
lady in Car'lina. You trust yer pa 
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for that. I Kev said it, an’ it’s goin® 
to be. God knows you need dressin’ 
of even the commones’ sort now, 
Babe,’’ he added with moistened 
eyes. ‘Yes, the day's a-comin’, 


Babe, an’ when it do come, I wants 
you, as a favor to yer old pa, to give 
Sime a showin’, even if you kin pick 
f'om all the res’ ; you hear, hon ?”’ 

“Yes, pa;'’ but she didn’t say it 
with either the alacrity or the pleas- 
ure he would have liked. 

The truth is, Joanna's heart was be- 
ginning to get sore over the some- 
what perplexing conduct of Rhett 
Elkins. Later, when he went for 
good, showing so plainly that her 
poverty stood between them, she 
hadn't the face, nor the heart, for 
that matter, to turn to Sime then 
after the way she had treated him. 

But Sime himself was both forget- 
ful and forgiving. He continued to 
come, the last one of all—no deser- 
tion of the sinking ship by him—con- 
tinued to come even after Joanna had 
to sit down to receive him because 
of the remnants of shoes that barely 
held together, and did not conceal 
the muchly-patched yarn stockings 
showing in gleaming vistas beneath. 

He came one day and found her 
thus seated. She had called to him 
as he stood at the door to ‘“‘ h'ist the 
latch an’ walk in.”’ 

Sime had come to make one last 
desperate appeal. His heart was on 
fire with love for Joanna. He did 
not sit down, as she invited him. He 
stood over her. For once his eyes 
were beautiful. His whole soul was 
in them. They changed the expres- 
sion of hisentire face. No one would 
have called Sime homely then. Why 
was Joanna so blind she wouldn't see 
it? 


“Miss Joanna," he said, ‘I loves 
you. My heart’s so full’o’ it my 
head’sa-spinnin’ roun’ withit. I sees 


nobody but you every ways I looks. 
If I had all the worl’, an’ didn’t hev 
you, I wouldn't hev nothin’. If I 
hev you, an’ don’t hev nothin’ elst, 
then I'll hev ever'thing as is worth 
hevin’. I knows I ain’t nigh good 
enough, an’ jt's powerful presumin’ 








95° MISS JOA! 
in me, Miss Joanna, to even think o° 
sech a thing, but I wants you to come 
an’ live with me an’ pa an’ Cal an’ 
Cestus, to come as my wife. We 
ain't nothin’ but men folks, an’ I 
knows ain't fitten to live with ; but, 
Miss Joanna, if you jus’ will try it, 
if you jus’ will come an’ undertake 
the job o’ it, there ain't nothin’ one 
o' us could do as we won't do, 'spe- 
cially me as is yer servant, Miss Jo- 
anna.”" 

* Sime," said Joanna a little bitter- 
ly, “ how kin / git married? There 
ain't no use even a-talkin’ o’ it. 
Why, I ain’t got a dress fitten to go 
out o' doors in,” 

‘‘O Miss Joanna! But what dif- 
funce ‘ll that make to me? It’s you 
an’ not yer dress I loves. You kin 
wrop up in a bed-quilt, for all I'll 
cate, an’ we kin be married here in 
thisroom. A'terwards’’—here Sime’s 
voice fell a little, and he looked at 
Joanna cautiously—* a’terwards I'll 
give you the fines’ coat (dress) as kin 
be foun’ in Sum'ville.’” 

Here was wooing passionate enough 
for any one, and love loyal enough 
through everything. Alas, that Jo- 
anna could give no response! She 
thought bitterly of another, and of 
what these protestations would have 
meant from him. 

‘* Sime,” she said sadly, *‘ I’m mon- 
strous sorry ’bout this. I wishes 
f'om my soul you hadn’t done it. I 
tried to git you not to do it ag’in, 
Sime ; why did you? I can’t marry 
you, I jus’ can't. There wouldn’t be 
no heart in it on my side if I did, an’ 
I can’t do you that hurt. I thinks 
too much o’ you, Sime, to do it. I 
wants you to quit thinkin’ o’ me, an’ 
go an’ git another gal as ‘Il make 
you the wife you's a-deservin’ to 
hev."" 

‘There ain’t no wife in this worl’ 
for me if it ain’t you, Miss Joanna,” 
declared Sime in so heart-broken a 
way that Joanna felt likecrying. She 
gazed after him sadly as he went 
down the steps. He was walking 
like an old man. He showed so 
plainly the hurt he carried in his 
heart. ‘‘ But he will get over it, 
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Joanna said to herself. But not so 
Sime. He knew it was there to stay. 

The next they heard of him he had 
gone to Charleston, and was clerking 
in one of the houses on the Bay. It 
was three months ere Joanna saw him 
again. He was walking with her 
father, and, through the old man's 
pressing solicitation, came in for a 
few moments, 

Joanna was almost startled at the 
change in him. He carried himself 
so much better, talked better, and 
his clothes actually fitted him. The 
top-knot, too, had been coaxed to lie 
partly down, and the rest of his hair 
was carefully arranged, But the sad 
look Joanna had last seen was still in 
his eyes, and his voice was by no 
means steady as he addressed her. 
Though he had gone to the city and 
improved in speech and manner, he 
was still as careful as ever to call her 
“*Miss Joanna.’’ She noticed this 
with more pleasure than she would 
have liked to acknowledge. 

It was just a week later that some- 
thing happened—a something that 
startled all the rural inhabitants from 
Summerville to Dorchester. Rever- 
berations of it even reached Charles- 
ton. 

Adlanus Squigg came running to 
the house one day, his coat off, one 
shoe left in the road, the other barely 
clinging to its place, both hands ex- 
tended, and in them something that 
looked like nothing so much as a 
great lump of dirty gray soil hard- 
ened like a rock. 

“The day’s come, Miss Joanna !’* 
he cried—‘' the day’s come as I hev 
said it would come! Here's the 
thing as I hev been a-pokin’ an’ 
a-s’archin’ for till folks said yer old 
pa had gone plum’ ravin’ crazy! 
Here's the thing, Miss Joanna, as 
Professor Pucker said ’ud make the 
fortyin o’ any man as foun’ it on his 
lan’! Here's the an'mal bones, Miss 
Joanna, as is goin’ to set this old 
place to hummin’, put shingles on 
the roof, vittels in the pot, close on 
the young uns, an’ give you, Miss 
Joanna, sech dressin’ as 'Il make that 
measley houn’, Rhett Elkins, sorry 
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as he ever saw the day he quit you. 
(Adlanus was obliged to get in this 
thrust ) The fortyin hev come, Miss 
Joanna ! the fortyin hev come, I tell 
you '"" 

And so it proved. 

Professor Pucker came down. 
Fortunately he happened to be in 
Charleston, Even he was astonished 
at the extent and richness of the de- 
posits found on the Squigg land. 

“* Phosphate-—real phosphate !"" he 
cried delightedly, ‘and there seems 
to be an inexhaustible supply. I 
thought I couldn't be wrong. The 
signs were too evident, Adlanus, 
man, don’t be in a hurry, though 
your necessity pinches ever so hard. 
Wait till the company makes you the 
second, even third offer."’ 

Adlanus took the professor's ad- 
vice, and thereby profited to the ex- 
tent of several hundred dollars. Six 
thousand dollars was the final bid on 
the sixty-five acres. This still left 
Adlanus his dwelling place and thirty 
or more acres, 

News of the fortune that had come 
to the Squiggs swept through the 
country, and everywhere left currents 
of excitement in its path. 

“What luck for Miss Joanna!" 
said one. 

“T reckin as Miss Joanna Squigg 
will come to meetin’ now,” said an- 
other, 

“Won't Miss Joanna be a sight to 








see, though, with the dressin’ as she'll’ 


hev now !"" said a third. 

Always it was ‘‘ Miss Joanna,” 
never ‘* Joanna”’ now, “' Jo,’’ or ‘' that 
Squigg ‘gal.’’ Such changes as for- 
tune can make not only in our pros- 
pects, but even in our very names, 

Evidently Rhett Elkins thought it 
ought to make a great difference in- 
deed in Joanna's name, for he not 
only called her.“ Miss Joanna’’ now, 
and with the utmost deference, but 
he also endeavored with all his pow- 
ers of persuasion to induce her to 
change her final initial from S. to E. 
But she rejected the proposition with 
the loftiest scorn. It was the one re- 
venge sweet to Joanna. 

Quite different to Elkins’ self-as- 
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sured behavior was the conduct of 
Sime Goodin at this period of the 
Squigg fortunes. Heseemed to giow 
suddenly shy of. Joanna. When he 
came out for his usual Sunday at 
home, he hardly ever called at the 
Squigg place, and then only through 
the insistency of Adlanus To Joan- 
na he rarely ever spoke, unless she 
first addressed him, When she met 
him at church he seemed for the mo- 
ment dazzled by her pretty clothes. 
He would run his eye admiringly 
over them, then blush furiously that 
he had done so. But this was all. 
Never a word to tell her how well she 
looked, or to ask if he might accom- 
pany her home. 

All this piqued Joanna. 

The more he avoided her, the more 
she seemed determined to have him 
notice her, Not that Joanna was a 
bold girl, for she was anything else. 
But there were many little ways in 
which she could seek to win his at- 
tention without doing anything un- 
womanly. 

It was about this time that Joanna 
began to detect something real at- 
tractive in Sime’s appearance. He 
went on improving in manner and 
speech. The top-knot had entirely 
disappeared, and in its place.was a 
respectable roach of closely cropped 
hair, With the top-knot most of the 
freckles, too, had taken their depar- 
ture. His indoor life had doubtless 
had much to do with this. No one 
would call Sime homely now, least of 
all Joanna, to whom he began to have 
a peculiar interest. She met him 
square in the road one Sunday morn- 
ing, as she was on her way to a neigh- 
bor's to carry some milk for a sick 
child. He seemed desirous of avoid- 
ing her, but she was as determined to 
prevent it. Wily Joanna! ‘Is you 
a-goin’ up to see pa?’ she asked as 
they came face to face. 

“"No, Miss Joanna, I ain’t. I was 
jus’ walkin’ out meditatin’ like."’ 

“‘Well, that’s a fine thing to be 
doin’, an’ on Sunday, too, 'specially 
when there's sociable folks settin’ 
roun’ less’n a hunderd miles away, 
as would like to talk "bout things va- 
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rious an’ otherwise, even "bout them 
as is a-goin’ on in the city, though 
they mayn't be kalkerlated on to have 
sense enough to know much ‘bout 
sech! ‘Pears to me, Sime Goodin,” 
she broke off suddenly and somewhat 
shatply—“' ‘pears to me as you's 
mighty sparin’ o' yerself up our way 
lately. A body would think, now, to 
see you as how you act, that we all 
had the small-pox or the yaller fever 
or some other scurvimus ailment !’' 

“*O Miss Joanna! I—"’ 

She stopped him. 

“Yes, it’s so, an’ you needn’t be 
a-tryin’ to crab-slide out'n it. I kin 
tell you pa don’t like it. It's a-hurt- 
in’ o' him bad, though he don't say 
much, I kin see as he thinks you's 
got above us since you went to the 
city, an’ that you don’t want to come 
*roun’ 'sociatin’ no mo’ !"" 

‘*Miss Joanna !’" cried Sime des- 
perately—and now she realized that 
she had to let him speak, or was she 
quite willing fur him to do so?— 
** Miss Joanna, you ought to be the 
las' one to say them words as you 
have said. It's 'roun’ the cther way 
as the thing ought ’o be put. It’s me 
as ain't fitten to ‘sociate with you, 
now yer pa’s made the rise, I ain't 
got the face to come, with folks 
a-standin’ 'roun’ ready to say as Sime 
Goodin is a’ter the feathers for a sof’ 
nes’ 

‘Coward !"' cried Miss Joanna 
witheringly.  ‘*Coward! to care 
what folks says !"" 

He flared up at the words, and 
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there was more spirit in his eyes than 
she had ever seen. It fairly made 
her heart rejoice. 

“‘Lain’t a coward !"* he retorted ; 
“‘leastwise not ‘bout folks." 

‘* Anybody's a coward as ‘Il cutan* 
run the fus’ time they hears boo! an’ 
never come back no mo’ to see if the 
boo! might ‘a’ been meant a'ter 
all.’’ 

Sime raised his head with a sudden 
movement, and looked full at Joanna, 

A delicate pink had begun to steal 
into her cheeks, It reached her eyes, 
then her forehead. Now it began to 
glow a rosy red all over her face. 

‘Miss Joanna!" cried Sime, and 
it seemed the glad notes of his voice 
must reach even to the house, where 
Adlanus sat in state upon the new 
piazza—"‘ Miss Joanna! is it--kin it 
—was it that you never meant, a'ter 
all, the words as you spoke when you 
told me you couldn’t go to live with 
us men folks, an’ be my wife ?” 

“Yes, Sime,” said Joanna slowly, 
and never raising her eyes from the 
sand of the road, ‘‘ I meant 'em then, 
but since—well, s‘pose you say ‘em 
again, Sime ?”’ 

He did. What Joanna replied is 
not to be written, but Sime’s final ex- 
clamation was, 

**O Joanna !"" 

But that was the first and last time 
his tongue ever slipped, for from that 
day to the present, though she has 
been his wife for several years, he has 
scrupulously called her ** Miss Joan- 
Na.” 

A.M. Barnes. 
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HEN grapes are purple on the vine, 
And apples crimson on the tree ; 

When barberries glow like ruddy wine, 
And sleeping lies the sapphire sea; 

When gentians bloom beside the wall 
Where wilding blackbertics stray; 

When whip-poor-wills at twilight call, 
And later comes the tardy day: 

When through the copse the dun grouse flies, 
And curlews whistle far, 

Diana's moon beams from the skies 
Beside September's star, 


A.M. LH. 
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one of the most thrilling episodes of 
the war, as well as one of the most im- 
portant strategic movements of the 
Federal Army. The success of the ex- 
periment even surprised the Admiral, 
and demonstrated the practicability 
of gaining possession of the Western 
waters by boldly running the gaunt- 
let of the forts which had been sup- 
posed to effectually guard the passage 
of the river. The service rendered 
by Captain Walke on this dark night 
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San Francisco, September 3, 1895. 

My _vear Mrs. Luptaw: A relative of 
ours, Dr, Walbridge Harding, of New York, 
will be with us a few days on his way to 
China, and we are very anxious for him to 
meet some of our friends. May we hope to 
claim the pleasure of your and Judge Lud. 
law's company at dinner on Friday at seven? 
I am sorry to give you such short notice, 
but sincerely hope you have no other engage- 
ment for ay evening. 

‘ery cordi urs, 
ey agube Lovers. 

The usual P.S.—We are all to be middle- 
aged, unless your lovely daughter will leave 
her studies for an evening to brighten thc 
hours that may prove dull without some 
young. hearts. ‘She shall have for her cava 
lier my most interesting young gentleman 
acquaintance, if she will be good enough to 
come. ML. 

At Mrs. Ludlaw’s exclamation the 
judge laid down his paper, and took 
the note his wife held out to him with 
some degree of surprise. 

‘Harding! I’ve heard that name 
before. Oh, yes..He’s the celebrat- 
ed specialist on brain diseases.”” 

Mrs. Ludlaw toyed with her knife 
rather nervously as she said : 

“* Of course we'll accept, John ?’’ 

‘© Oh, nonsense ! Why do you want 
to go to one of those long, stiff affairs, 
where half the dishes they thrust 
upon you are just to fill out courses ? 
The most disagreeable part, though, 
is that you must spend a whole even- 
ing jabbering to one woman—or man 
it may be—that you hope never to 
see again.”” 

“‘T’am sure Mrs. Lovett’s guests 
will not prove very stupid, dear. 
You know they have entertained so 
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was in itself enough to make him an 
admiral had not the jealousies of 
ranking officers blinded the depart- 
ment at Washington as to the merits 
of his voluntary undertaking. It was 
after Captain Walke had demonstrat- 
ed the possibility that Fariagut car- 
tied his fleet past the forts below New 
Orleans and gave to the nation the 
possession of New Orleans for the re- 
mainder of the period of the war. 


John Howard Brown, 
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much, they know the very best peo- 
le.” 

“Yes, society people! They never 
invited us before. I don’t see what 
possessed them to ask us to an 
affair like this. The senator has 
some object in view, you may be 
sure." The judge's voice was rather 
gruff as he picked up his paper again. 

““T don't see why we need be so 
humble. Before we were married we 
were agreeable and well-bred enough 
for people to find pleasure in our 
company without having an object in 
view. ‘Since we have been in San 
Francisco we have lived like hermits. 
We have never been so poor that it 
was utterly necessary to give up pleas- 
ures among our social equals. At 
first we were strangers ; then you de- 
cided that social duties would con- 
sume too much time and money ; and 
now that you have time and money 
you think they wish to gain some po- 
litical advantage.”” 

Judge Ludlaw was surprised into 
defending himself. 

“Well, you have had the children 
and the house to keep you busy, and 
we have both found our greatest 
pleasure in reading.” 

“Yes; but ideas fresh from the 
minds of people are so much more 
inspiring than those absorbed from 
the pages of a book. I realized this 
at Mrs. Porter’s tea the other day. 
Of course I was invited through Eth- 
el's friend, Rose Chesterfield, and 
knew scarcely any one there, but that 
sweet girl left me with a most charm- 
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ing circle of women, and I found my 
wit equal to anyof them. I was sur- 
prised that my tongue had not grown 
rusty by these years of disuse. I 
seemed to grow mentally in that half 
hour more than I had grown for 
years. Then, really, John, for Eth- 
el’s sake, as well as our own, we 
should go out more. Next year she 
will be through college, and I want 
her to enjoy her young ladyhood 
here. A girl never forgets her first 
season in society.” 

“‘You'd better take her back to 
New York. Society here is too 
mixed—too much money, too little 
good breeding.” 

“* But Ethel must go out some here 
to gain ease and savoir faire, When 
I take my daughter back to my old 
home, I want her more than an un- 
sophisticated schoolgirl.’’ 

“Well, I suppose this is the begin- 
ning of a life of misery for ne. You 
seem to have set your heart on this, 
Margaret, so you may accept, but 
don’t expect me to gooften. And when 
Ethel leaves school—well, you may 
spend a winter in New York and the 
rest of the year in Europe, and, by 
Jove! I hope she will be married in 
that time. I will never be one of 
those unhappy fathers who take a nap 
every night of the world in a differ- 
ent smoking-room while his daughter 
dances out soles down-stairs.”” 

“T am glad we are to go, John. 
You will get a new dress suit to-day, 
won’t you ?”” 

‘Dress suit! Why, where is the 
one I was married in?” 

Mrs. Ludlaw gasped. 

“Why, John, that was made twenty 
years ago! You weighed one hun- 
dred and forty then. Now you weigh 
one hundred and eighty,” Do you 
think you could get it on?” 

“That's what I’ve always told 
you! If you go into society you 
must spend, spend all the time. I 
suppose you and Ethel must both 
have satin dresses ?”” 

“Oh, no; I'll put big sleeves in 
that old brocade of mine and trim it 
with my Duchess lace. It will be 
very elegant for a dinner. I'll fix 
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one of my beautiful old India mus 
for Ethel, so the only expense will be 
your suit and a carriage.” 

““A carriage, of course !"’ There 
was scorn and disgust in the judge’s 
voice. ‘* Flowers, I suppose ?”” 

“Oh, no. Be sure and get your 
suit at Ringold’s, John.” 

“What a fool-thing a dress suit is 
anyway! This business has quite 
upset me. I am unfit to deal out jus- 
tice this morning, but it is time to go 
to couit.’’ And the judge seized his 
paper and hurriedly left the room. 

Mrs. Ludlaw left alone picked up 
the note and read it again. A soft 
smile played about her lips, a dreamy 
look lingered in her eyes as she rose 
from the table. She passed through 
the hall, righted some of the disorder 
made by the children on their depart- 
ure for school, and then went up- 
stairs to the trunk-room. 

She tossed over the rich silks and 
stuffs she had worn during her brief 
reign in New York society. How 
happy she had been! What a gay, 
careless life she had left, to come 
with her poor young lawyer lover to 
the Golden West. Ah! her wed- 
ding gown. 

She took it from its covering and 
shook the tustling white folds out. 
The great long train swept down with 
its festoons of rich lace. Her face 
grew flushed with breathless con- 
sciousness, She gathered the heap 
in her arms and hurried into her 
room. She locked the door, and 
quickly undressing, she _ presently 
stood once more in her bridal robes 
—the white veil floating from her 
beautiful nut-brown hair—a diamond 
star, ‘‘ the gift of the groom,”’ glit- 
tering above her veiled brow. She 
had not been more excited on that 
night, so long ago, when she was 
leaving all that the past held dear, to 
go with the promising young Har- 
vard graduate, whom she loved far 
more than the gold or position any 
one else in the wide world could offer 
her. 

Her trembling hands toyed with 
each other as she stood gazing at her- 
self. Bridal gowns left the neck and 
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arms bare twenty years ago, and she 
taised her hands to her white throat 
to choke back a little dry sob. The 
skin was still white and firm, her 
arms round and fair. Her face flam- 
ing now with a wild excitement was 
beautiful still, Why had he ceased 
to love her? why, after those few 
glad weeks, had he left her to live 
her life alone? It had been so long 
since they had exchanged spontane- 
ous caresses. She could almost see 
the wall that had grown up between 
them as he sat reading his paper at 
the breakfast-table. When he re- 
turned for dinner she could hear his 
plea of being tired before he made it, 
and he would sink down on the sofa 
for a nap. Other times he would 
hurry back to the office to read upa 
case; again, there was a political 
meeting or a club ; still, again, there 
were letters to write. 

‘Oh, it has all been a mistake—a 
dreadful mistake !’’ she cried out 
bitterly. ‘‘ When I went down to 
him that night I did not know he 
would lead me into this. O John, 
John, I loved you so! We could 
have’ been so happy ; but now, God 
help me, you have shut me out, per- 
haps forever. You have never asked 
for my thoughts, you have not given 
me yours. Our souls are no more 
alike than if we had never known 
each other. Now I long for human 
companionship. You would not give 
me yours, and so I will take what 
others hold out to me. Oh, how I 
hate gold-getting! It has stolen my 
husband from me, it has deprived me 
of happiness, it has starved my heart. 
The children are all one-sided, be- 
cause they have had only me to love 
them, because I alone have trained 
them and borne the burdens of their 
little lives. God meant father and 
mother both to watch and guide 
them, but Ae has only given them 
gold—gold! Oh, my poor little chil- 
dren, that have only known a father 
with a frozen heart !"" 

Mrs. Ludlaw sank down on her 
knees before the long mirror and 
buried her face in her hands. Broken 
sobs came for a moment, then she 
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slowly raised her head. Her hands 
fell at her sides, 

‘‘ And this symbolizes it all! When 
I went to the altar twenty years ago 
nothing more happened than is hap- 
pening at this moment. I alone was 
craving human love and sympathy. 
T alone dreamed of the life insepara- 
ble, of daily caresses, of ever-growing 
love, and I have starved in the midst 
of plenty.” 

In feverish haste she tore off the 
white silk and laces, and as quickly 
as possible had them back again in 
the trunk. She left out two dresses, 
the rich brocade and a soft helio- 
trope crape. 

“It is too young, perhaps, but I'll 
remodel the crape,’’ she said aftera 
moment of musing. ‘It may be 
wrong—oh, I know it is wrong—but 
I want Walbridge Harding to remem- 
ber that last night before he left 
America !’’ Then she thrust the bro- 
cade away. 


Judge Ludlaw was slowly carrying 
spoonfuls of soup to his mouth. It 
was turtle soup, and he hated it, but 
it was better than talking to the wom- 
an suffragist beside him. He was 
surprised to find such a handsome 
woman a suffragist. In his younger 
days they were frights. 

His neighbor was relating the glow- 
ing success of the last Woman's Con- 
gress, and advancing some rather 
clever arguments for equal suffrage ; 
but what was the use of talking wom- 
an's suffrage to him? He had made 
up his mind thirty years ago never to 
concede a point to those visionaries. 
To save himself from being rude he 
asked the lady reformer a few indif- 
ferent questions now and then, and 
wished it had been his luck to have 
had another companion at the table. 
Surely all the women there were not 
suffragists! His wife should never 
join that regiment of cranks. 

He wondered if the pretty girl op- 
posite would ever take such nonsensi- 
cal notions into her little head. The 
girl's face seemed familiar, The 
young man next her must be a lover. 
He was certainly playing the de- 
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voted. All of a sudden the girl look- 
ed up and smiled at him. It was his 
daughter! He had been so preoc- 
cupied with his own toilet that he 
had not noticed his wife and Ethel 
until they had been wrapped in their 
long dark cloaks, so this was the first 
time he had ever thought of his eigh- 
teen-year-old child as any other than 
a schoolgirl in dark woollen dresses. 
He realized at that moment how love- 
ly she was. His neighbor saw the 
sudden exchange of glances, and 
bending forward said, with a winning 
smile, to Ethel : 

“Miss Ludlaw, I can’t interest 
your father in woman's suffrage at 
all. I suppose you have talked of it 
so much at home that he is tired of 
the subject; but, tell me, is he in 
favor of it? He has only said, ‘If 
women want it, they will win it for 
themselves.’ ”” 

“Oh, no, Idon’t think father likes 
the idea, but he has never discussed 
it with us. Mamma and I went to 
the Congress, though, and we have 
been thoroughly converted.” 

“Why, really this is news,’ said 
the judge solemnly. But the subject 
was suddenly dropped, for his daugh- 
ter’s attention was recalled to her 
side of the table, and the lady at his 
right leaned to catch a remark ad- 
dressed to her by the hostess. Fora 
moment the judge was left alone with 
his amazement. He glanced with 
some indignation and anger at his 
wife, seated at the other end of the 
table beside the host. His eyes shot 
rapidly back to his daughter, then 
they swept around the table and back 
to his wife again. She was the most 
beautiful woman there. There was 
no doubt of it. There was an ac- 
knowledgment in the attitude of every 
one at the table toward her that let 
him know it. He was not a man of 
quick perceptions, but suddenly a cer- 
tain dulness in his mind was swept 
away. He caught the frequent 
glances of the men toward his wife. 
He heard occasional remarks of the 
women, not one of whom, with the 
exception of the hostess, had ever 
seen her before. Some sort of light 
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seemed radiating from her that made 
every one at the table aware of her 
presence. He glanced at the hostess. 
Next her sat a grave, handsome man 
who ate very little and said but few 
things, but what he said seemed to 
weigh a great deal, for his every re- 
mark called forth an animated con- 
versation among those nearhim. It 
was the noted Dr. Walbridge Hard- 
ing; and Judge Ludlaw saw him, 
too, look down the long table. He 
followed the glance and saw his wife 
meet it. She changed color. 

The judge cared never a straw 
whether the woman suffragist thought 
him a bore or not. He began to 
think. He remembered that Dr. 
Harding had started and turned 
very pale when introduced to his 
wife in the drawing-room. He 
made a movement to put out his 
hand, then let it fall and merely 
bowed, The judge had seen his wife 
move hastily to greet Senator Lovett, 
and wondered if it were possible for 
her to be so much embarrassed at 
meeting a stranger. Harding? Wal- 
bridge Harding? He almost sprang 
from his chair when he remembered. 
It was the young doctor that had 
gone to Vienna to complete his medi- 
cal studies, and whom Margaret had 
confessed she had almost loved until 
she met him ; the one who had writ- 
ten her the letter that had made one 
day of their honeymoon so unhappy 
to her. He had never been jealous 
of the fellow—he had called him a 
“poor dog’’ at the time; but surely 
some unusual emotion animated Mar- 
garet’s face, and her eyes were glow- 
ing with a fire he had not seen for 
years. She was telling something 
that held the entire attention of those 
at the foot of the table. 

They all bent toward her with 
amused expectation in their faces. 
What in the deuce was she saying so 
funny! Suddenly the judge got red. 
Could she be telling of the time he 
thought there were robbers in the 
house, and of how, stealing down- 
stairs, he shot a hole in his new ten- 
dollar hat hanging on the hat-rack ? 
She had not laughed at the time, be- 
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cause the judge did not appreciate a 
joke on himself, but he had beea very 
conscious of the ludicrous situation ; 
and looking back over their married 
life, it was the only thing he could re- 
member that his wife might tell to 
amuse an audience. He almost 
glared, but when the wave of amuse- 
ment broke into a gay burst of laugh- 
ter, no one turned toward him to 
throw the joke in his face, so he de- 
cided that he was not the object. 
His end of the table grew rather 
quiet, the lower end more and more 
animated, and his wife the centre of 
it all. What did she know to charm 
them allso? She had never wasted 
any of that brilliancy onhim. Judge 
Ludlaw was not jealous; he was 
only dazed, and he watched his beau- 
tiful wife with the dawning conscious- 
ness of her worth. 

“This is extraordinary,’’ thought 
the judge. ‘‘ That man’s presence 
has intoxicated her. Married women 
even as beautiful as she do not often 
receive such ovations.”’ 

“‘Here’s to the happiness of the 
judge’s beautiful wife !’’ cried the 
host. ‘‘ Ludlaw, what do you mean 
by hiding that wife and daughter of 
yours all these years? Mrs. Ludlaw 
is the most brilliant and charming 
woman I have ever met, and here the 
judge has been feasting upon it all 
this time, and scowls us out of coun- 
tenance when we show appreciation 
of his treasures.’’ 

And the judge laughed a bitter, 
cold sort of laugh, but the other men 
accepted it in good part. 

Some one kept him in a political 
discussion till one of the last, but 
when he left the dining-room he in- 
tended to make his way immediately 
to his wife from sheer curiosity, to 
know what she was saying ; but as 
he entered the drawing-room she 
was just seating herself with Dr. 
Harding some distance from the 
group about the fire. He could not 
chain his eyes away from his wife 
and Dr. Harding long, and others 
beside his own sought them; but 
their withdrawing was evident, and 
no one joined them, 
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Judge Ludlaw, seated by the fire, 
caught himself listening to snatches 
of their conversation. It is the pre- 
vailing impression that two people 
fall in love with each other without 
human interference. It is a mistake. 
A third individual is necessary, either 
to excite jealousy to reveal the true 
condition of one of the hearts or to 
strengthen and hasten the climax of 
passion. In half an hour the judge 
had fallen madly in love with his 
wife. Her conduct was not unwom- 
anly or unwise. She was neither flirt- 
ing, nor had she assumed that serious 
sentimental air that women are apt 
to assume with their old sweethearts, 
Presently Mrs. Ludlaw arose : 

‘“ Where, oh, where are my hus- 
band and daughter? I have forgot- 
ten that I am old and married with 
grown children, and I suppose Ethel 
has forgotten that she has a mother. 
Tell me, you who have chaperoned 
grown daughters before, shall I look 
for her in the conservatory or in a 
window seat ? 

‘*Thank you, Mrs. Lovett, for our 
first dinner party in twenty years. 
John and I have been so busy practis- 
ing law, keeping house, and raising 
children that we had forgotten that 
there was such a pleasant outside 
world. My dear, we have stayed too 
late. We must go.”” 

He felt the warm touch of her hand, 
and the strange thrill of rapture that 
came over him years ago when he 
first held it, as she told him that she 
loved him, made him answer very 
gently, ‘‘ Yes, we must go.”’ 

Ethel, wild with the excitement of 
the evening, talked incessantly on 
the way home. 

““That Mr. Watson is quite the 
most charming man I ever met. My 
heart just went pit-a-pat when he 
looked at me with those great brown 
eyes of his. You know he is from 
Harvard, father. He says he remem- 
bers your name as a charter member 
of his fraternity. He made me prom- 
ise that you’d invite him to call. 
He said it was whispered around, 
mother, that Dr. Harding had been 
madly in love with you once, and 
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had never married because you would 
not have him. I was so excited when 
I saw you talking to him, but you 
weren’t at all, and he got over his 
nervousness after awhile. 

They were in their room, and Mrs. 
Ludlaw had slipped on her long, 
white dressing-gown and was brush 
ing her wavy hair. Judge Ludlaw 
was seated at a small table turning 
restlessly the leaves of a magazine as 
he watched her. & 

“You have such beautiful hair, 
Margaret!" His voice sounded 
strange and unnatural, It embar- 
rassed him to pay the compliment. 

‘You used to tell me so before we 
were married, John.”” 

“* Has it been so long, dear ?”” 

She did not answer, but came and 
stood near him. He took her hand. 

“T wondered to-night, Margaret, if 
you would not have been happier had 
you married Walbridge Harding.” 

She flushed and turned her face 
away. 

“You thought so, too, I don’t 
blame you, dear. Perhaps he loved 
you more than I have loved you.” 

“Did you ever /ove me, John?” 

‘Great Heavens! yes, but never 
as much as I love you to-night, my 
darling.”” 

He sprang up, and seizing both of 
her hands stood facing her, 

‘‘T have not been your companion, 
Margaret, I have not made you 
happy, but it was for you that J first 
began to lead this life. I wanted 
you to have everything that wealth 
could give you, and I worked night 
and day for it. I did not realize that 
love and sympathy could be more 
than gold to you, and before I knew 
it my heart had grown cold and my 
life silent. Then I wanted money to 
make a place for myself among men. 
Now I have made the gold and the 
place, and it is all yours. Say what 
you want to do, where you want to 
Zo, and by all that is holy you shall 
find your husband responds to your 
every wish. I have just realized how 
you have sacrificed every hour of 
your life to my comfort and the chil- 
dren’s happiness. You have never 
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called me a miser, but I have saved 
everything—even my love— until now. 
It is not too late. We can yet leain 
to think and act together, my wife. 
We can yet win happiness.” 

Presently she slipped from his arms 
and turned out the light. She went 
to the window and pushed up the 
shade. The heavens were all aglitter 
with stars. She turned toward him. 

“John, on our wedding night we 
knelt at the window and looked out 
on such a sky as this. Do you remem- 
ber for what we prayed, beloved ?”’ 

“Yes, my wife. We will say that 
same prayer again, and this time 
what we ask shall be given us.” 

They sank to their knees, and on 
cables of light from the stars to their 
eyes swept the message of love from 
the Infinite. 

“This is our holiest wedding 
night,” said Margaret very softly at 
last, and his response was to draw 
her nearer and press on her prayer- 
ful lips a fervent kiss. 

Again they were at the breakfast- 
table. It was Saturday morning, and 
they were all lingering. The chil- 
dren were listening to Ethel’s enthu- 
siastic description of the dinner. 
Suddenly she noticed the warm glow 
on Judge Ludlaw’s face. 

‘‘ Why, father, you seem so happy 
this morning, and mother is as beau- 
tiful as she was last night !’’ cried 
Ethel, looking from one to the other. 

“Tt just shows what a fourteen- 
course dinner will do!’’ exclaimed 
her brother. ‘‘I wish Ethel and I 
could give one.” 

“Well, you can,"’ said the judge, 
“when your mother and I come back 
from Del Monte."’ 

Mrs. Ludlaw looked up with sur- 
prise, then caught the glad, new 
meaning of his words, 

“Yes, children, we'll leave you to 
keep house while your father and I 
enjoy a honeymoon at Del Monte ; 
and, John,” she cried with a laugh 
as gay as a girl's, ‘‘ we'll occupy the 
bridal chambers !"" 

And the honeymoon still shines on 
Judge and Mrs, Ludlaw. 

Mary Bell, 
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‘* rubber ball’’ theory to which 

he used to refer in moments of 
exaltation, which, unlike other of his 
theories, finally worked itself to a 
practical conclusion—or at least he 
thought so, which amounts to the 
same thing—as he walked quickly 
down the wet, dimly lighted street, 
away from the house which contained 
the young woman whom he believed 
in his anger to have trifled with his 
affections for the past four years. 
They had been engaged for three of 
the four years of their acquaintance, 
and had quartelled many times. 

Miss Trescott was a high-spirited 
young woman with a will and way of 
her own; and, having engaged her- 
self to a quick-tempered and jealous 
young gentleman who also had a will 
of his own, the consequences were 
sometimes difficult to adjust. They 
had parted irrevocably many times, 
but never with such hot words as on 
this occasion, In fact, the language 
employed approached ‘as nearly the 
point of vituperation as could be used 
by two persons perfectly well bred 
and properly brought up. 

The point of issue was a man—in 
this case a very charming and mod- 
erately successful young painter, who 
had only followed his natural bent in 
falling just enough in love with Miss 
Trescott to make it pleasant for all 
parties concerned except the irate and 
hot-headed fiancé of that young lady ; 
and so they quarrelled—for some- 
thing over the fiftieth time; and, 
after a heated discussion occupying 
one hour and twenty minutes of valu- 
able time, he dwelt at too much 
length on the favorite theory, and 
darkly intimated that even a rubber 
ball loses its elasticity. To which 
irritating remark Miss Trescott re- 
plied with more force than politeness 
in words which implied that she did 
not care whether the ball ever bounced 
her way again. This was too much ; 
and so the ball, being already on its 
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feet on the hearth-rug, took its hat, 
forgot its umbrella, and bounced it- 
self out the front door. 

This was a contingency more or less 
expected by Miss Trescott, for which 
there were prescribed rules of be- 
havior ; therefore she sat down and 
wept bitterly. 

Mr. Atwood, after walking fiercely 
for two blocks and a half, awoke to 
the unpleasant facts that a steady 
drizzle of rain was beating upon his 
unprotected head, and that his um- 
brella was perhaps irretrievably gone ; 
so he boarded a passing car, and went 
home in much bitterness of spirit. 

Innumerable and half-smoked cig- 
arettes helped him through the next 
two hours ; for although it was quite 
eleven o'clock when he reached his 
room, he was much too angry to go 
to bed, and was, besides, still young 
enough to have some idea of the eter- 
nal fitness of things. Finally, having 
destroyed a box and a half of cigar- 
ettes and broken the stem of his pipe 
—a birthday gift from 4er—he took 
the pieces, and, together with several 
books, pins, photographs, and sev- 
enty-eight letters, which he carefully 
counted, removing the blue ribbon 
with which they were tied and sub- 
stituting a rubber band, he made the 
whole into a neat package, which he 
directed to ‘‘ Miss Helen Trescott, 
No. 406 Cedar Street.”’ 

Then Mr. Atwood went to bed. 
After getting up three times for ice 
water,- which he drank from the 
pitcher balanced in the crook of his 
arm, and in consequence spilled up 
his sleeve, he cursed his luck out 
loud, went back to bed, and aston- 
ished himself by falling asleep. 


When Mr. Atwood went down- 
stairs the next morning he carried a 
package under his arm, which he de- 
posited on the unoccupied chair at 
his right. Heate his breakfast mood- 
ily, and declined both sugar and 
cream in his coffee. 
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On his way to the office he stopped 
at a florist’s and sent a very large 
box of roses to ‘' Miss Ethel Thorn- 
ton, No. 411 Cedar Street.’’ When 
he reached his office he rang up a 
messenger boy and dispatched his 
package, and fiercely added up col- 
umns of figures till lunch time. 

Mr. Atwood’s two packages arrived 
in Cedar Street almost simultaneous- 
ly. Miss Thornton opened her box 
of roses, gave a little cry of pleased 
surprise, hurriedly arranged them in 
water, and went back to the pantry, 
where, in company with the cook, she 
was cutting sandwiches. 

Miss Trescott put her package un- 
opened in her desk, from which she 
removed ninety-five letters, seven 
telegrams, and six photographs ; to 
this bundle was added a smaller one 
containing a bracelet, two cravat pins, 
a broken tortoise-shell hairpin, and 
a diamond ring. 

At half past four o'clock Miss Tres- 
cott donned a yellow duck dress and 
a black lace hat and went to the 
house of Miss Ethel Thornton to play 
tennis. Shedid not join in the game, 
however, but sat in the shade and 
watched the players. Mr, Cranston 
also sat in the shade. He never 
played tennis; it roughened one’s 
hands and sometimes made them 
shaky, and ‘‘a poor devil of a paint- 
er must keep his hand steady, you 
know ;’’ so he lounged at the feet of 
Miss Helen Trescott, and looked at 
her with half-shut eyes. 

Miss Thornton played vigorously, 
to the detriment of a large bunch of 
roses which she wore at her waist. 
Mr. Atwood also played quite furi- 
ously, and was conspicuously tender 
in his manner toward Miss Thornton ; 
assuring her that she should have 
more roses on the morrow to replace 
those with which tennis had played 
havoc ; whereat Miss Trescott smiled 
to herself and her eyes grew brighter. 
Miss Trescott’s eyes grew brighter at 
an auspicious moment. When Miss 
Trescott's eyes got bright and her 
cheeks flushed, she was a remarkably 
pretty girl. Mr. Cranston, from his 
vantage ground at her feet, looked up 
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and softly told her so. Miss Tres- 
cott’s cheeks flushed redder still. Mr. 
Cranston’s manner grew delicately 
bland under the benign influence of 
these added charms. Mr. Atwood, 
looking for the devastating effect of 
his trump card, saw only the added 
brightness of cheek and eye, and an 
apparent unconsciousness of all exist- 
ences save two. 

At half past six o’clock Miss Thorn- 
ton's party broke up. As Miss Tres- 
cott and Mr. Cranston strolled slowly 
down the shady street, Mr. Atwood 
passed them, walking hastily, and re- 
moving his hat without further sal- 
utation, Miss Trescott’s eyes fol- 
lowed him for the space of thirty sec- 
onds, and then she turned and smiled 
winningly at Mr. Cranston. 

On reaching his room, Mr. Atwood 
found a knobby parcel on his toilet 
table. He sat down on the edge of his 
bed with the untied parcel in his hands. 

After leaving Miss Trescott at her 
own door, Mr. Cranston walked brisk- 
ly in the direction of his club, twirl- 
ing his cane and his mustache, at 
peace with himself and the world. It 
is perhaps peitinent to remark that 
Mr. Cranston’s partings were his 
strong point, and showed conclusive- 
ly his understanding of the artistic in 
nature and art. There was a tender 
and lingering sadness in his manner 
which seemed to indicate a forced 
resignation to the decrees of an un- 
kind fate, effectively combined with a 
subdued but joyous belief in the com- 
ing of many to-morrows. Miss Tres- 
cott fully appreciated the beauties of 
Mr. Cranston's good-bye, and when 
the door was closed permitted her- 
self a gay little laugh and half of a 
verse of asentimental song before she 
remembered that her heart was 
broken. 

After her guests had departed, Miss 
Thornton put the poor remains of her 
roses in water, ate her supper, and 
retired to her room to write a letter 
to her fiancé. Her letter was much 
like other letters of the kirtd, and only 
one part of it needs quoting : 

“Tam really sorry for Helen Trescott. It 
must be very unpleasant indeed to have one’s 
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lover always jealous and suspicious. You, 
dearest, trust in me too entirely ever to doubt 
mie for a moment, don't you? Though I am 
bound to say for Helen that she does flirt out- 
rageously with Mr Cranston—the painter, 
you know. I cannot understand how any 
girl who really and truly loves can encour- 
age the attentions of another man.” 


With which exalted sentiment she 
closed her letter and her portfolio and 
went to bed. 


At the end of three weeks tie situa- 
tion was, to the uninitiated eye, very 
little changed. 

Mr. Cranston continued to rest 
from the arduous labors of the past 
winter, and found no place so well 
adapted for this purpose as the well- 
shaded lawn which surrounded the 
house where Miss Trescott lived. 
Another of Mr. Cranston's accom- 
plishments was that he ‘“‘rested’’ 
with much grace and comfort to him- 
self and cther people. He was long 
and lithe of limb, and fell quite natu- 
rally into good attitudes. He hada 
ready flow of words and quite a rev- 
erent enthusiasm for Friendship, 
Love, and Art. He also had a deep 
voice, a caressing manner, and an in- 
consistent but practical knowledge of 
the proper point and time for taking 
his leave. The three weeks had 
made little outward change in Miss 
Trescott. She still smiled with her 
eyes and lips, and mounted danger 
signals in her cheeks ; she was well 
entertained, even interested ; but she 
was growing restless. 

Miss Thornton, on the contrary, 
grew more complacent as the days 
went by; she habitually wore. roses 
at her waist, and wrote to her lover 
three times a week. Mr. Atwood's 
manner of bearing himself in his 
world had changed entirely. From 
having been a youth of genial and 
ready friendliness, he had become a 
man with demeanor grave and high. 
There was a certain lordliness in his 
attitude toward mankind at large to 
which they had hitherto been stran- 
gers. Miss Trescott saw the change 
with growing uneasiness, and occa- 
sionally, in the dead hours of night, 
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wet her pillow with a few very salty 
tears. 

Thus matters had arrived at an in- 
teresting but apparently stationary 
stage. One evening at twilight, in 
the late September days, when the air 
was crisp and exhilarating, but the 
withered and drifted leaves suggest- 
ed more or less melancholy thoughts 
toa mind not altogether at peace with 
the world, two manly figures might 
have been’ seen striding toward each 
other from opposite directions ; 
emerging from out the gathering 
gloom, they met on the corner, and, 
since they could not decently do 
otherwise, greeted each other with 
slightly exaggerated cordiality, and 
walked down the street together. At 
Miss Thornton's gate they paused for 
a moment's exchange of forced but 
airy persiflage, and then with a wave 
of the hand Mr, Atwood turned in 
and joined the family gathered on 
the vine-clad veranda. Mr. Cranston 
quickened his steps and crossed the 
street to the house of Miss Trescott, 
whom he discovered also sitting upon 
her vine-shaded veranda—but alone. 
The electric light at the corner threw 
the vine leaves into strong relief, and 
gave a shaded and moonlighted effect 
to the scene, which appealed strongly 
to Mr. Cranston's sense of the pic- 
turesque. This, in combination with 
the altogether charming appearance 
of his fair hostess, who wore a much 
ruffled and laced muslin gown, affect- 
ed him sentimentally, and he was 
soon launched in a conversation which 
approached dangerously near the thin 
ice of open love-making. Miss Tres- - 
cott, slightly exhilarated by the fenc- 
ing required, and perhaps even a trifle 
intoxicated by the simulated moon- 
light and the melodious tones and 
thinly veiled admiration of her com- 
panion, began to enjoy the situation. 
At ten o'clock the conversation had 
arrived at that highly interesting 
point when it is carried on chiefly by 
glances, half smiles, half sighs, and 
semi-detached words. At a quarter 
past ten the gentleman had risen from 
his chair and was leaning in an atti- 
tude of respectful devotion against 
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the railing. The lady played with 
her fan; the gentleman sighed ; the 
lady glanced up, and the electric light 
fell in a soft flicker across her face, 
in which her two eyes glittered like 
soft stats. And then—such things 
are inexplicable—all at once Mr. 
Cranston’s, artistic temperament got 
the better of him; he leaned down, 
and, with a passionate but delicate 
tenderness, pressed his bearded lips 
to the charming red mouth which 
came so temptingly within his reach. 
Like a flash of lightning from a cloud- 
less summer sky, Miss Trescott was 
upon her feet, and this misguided 
lover of the fine arts staggered. 

‘* How dare you! How dare you !"" 
she cried. ‘Go! Go!" 

“ Miss Trescott—Helen—I implore 
you !"" he stammered, 

‘*No, no! I will not listen! Go!"" 
And, like an offended goddess, she 
swept within the door and left him. 

For full three minutes Mr. Cranston 
stood, dazed, amazed. Then he look- 
ed about him—at the chair which 
rocked beside him ; at the vine leaves ; 
at the door; the moonlight—moon- 
light? No, it was only the electric 
light which hung at the street corner, 
A moment longer he stood; then, 
picking up his hat and cane, he walked 
softly down the steps and gently 
closed the gate behind him. 

When Mr. Atwood joined the group 
on the Thornton's veranda he found 
Mrs. Thornton in that friendly but 
slightly fatigued state which mani- 
fests itself in a gracious reception of 
the visitor and an early and apolo- 
getic withdrawal fiom the scene. 
Mr. Richard Thornton, after an ani- 
mated discussion of the coming foot- 
ball season, took himself to the club, 
and Mr, Atwood lighted a cigarette 
and sat at Miss Thornton's feet. The 
ball of conversation rolled merrily, 
for Miss Thornton had spent rather a 
dull day, and needed excitement. In 
fact, so very agreeable was she that 
her companion forgot that his heart 
was broken, Laughing with honest 
enjoyment at one of the amusing lit- 
tle incidents which she recited, he 
threw back his head, and his eyes 
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rested full on the pretty, piquant face 
above him. The moonlight falling 
through the vines threw a flickering 
impish light upon her, and the spark- 
ling eyes and teeth flashed through 
his brain. From merry tales the 
conversation drifted to jests, gay 
badinage, harmless coquetry. A re- 
action from the dulness of the day set 
in ; the maiden twinkled and sparkled 
too much ; the youth lost his head, 
and in the midst of a subdued burst 
of gayety he seized and kissed her. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!" cried Miss 
Thornton, and fled. 

“The devil!’ said Mr. Atwood ; 
and then, looking extremely foolish, 
it must be confessed. he picked up 
his hat and slammed the gate behind 
him. 

Two letters were confided to the 
tender care of the postal clerks that 
night, and were duly delivered in the 
course of the following day. 

The first was written by Mr. At- 
wood, and was adorned with a quick 
delivery stamp. It ran thus : 

Heven: Your cruelty has, almost broken 
my heart. I have tried to forget you, but 
without success. Every moment of the day 
and night I think of you, and you are the 
only woman on God’s green earth to me. 
Unless you tell me that I must not, I wili 
come and implore youon my knees, if neces- 
sary, to let me try to win you back, for I 
know that I cannot live without you. 

Yours miserably, 
Jack. 

In answer to which, by note of 
hand, Mr. Atwood received a small 
blue note which contained only the 
one word : ‘' Come.’’ 

The second of the two letters ran 
thus : 

Yes, yes, yes. 
hands, Since you say that your life and 

appiness de; nit, 
in November’ Dear, dear ‘Tom, there is no 
need for me to tell you that I love and trust 
you with all my heart and soul, and that no 
other man in the world makes a particle of 
difference to me. Write quickly, and say 
that I have made you happy. 


I take my courage in both 


Erne. 


When the young man to whom 
this tender epistle was addressed re- 
ceived it he read it over at least a half 
dozen times, kissed it another half 
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dozen, and put it in an inside pocket. 
Then he said to himself, ‘‘ My little 
datling, how she loves and trusts 
me!"’ Then he walked to the win- 
dow and drummed the wedding 
march upon the pane. ‘ My little 
girl— I wonder if I ought to tell 
her about Clara—"’ 

For nearly two months Austen 
Cranston luxuriated in woe. His 
dark eyes wore a look of settled 
gloom ; he permitted his hair to grow 
a trifle long, and carefully brushed it 
into picturesque disorder. He worked 
very hard, and mournfully declined 
the well-meant efforts of his admir- 
ing friends to mitigate his despair. 
He had a new charm in their eyes ; 
he was a man with a past, and the 


proud owner of a mysterious sor- 
row. 

One afternoon he strolled listlessly 
into a gallery, and stood, a picturesque 
figure of profound melancholy, before 
one of his own pictures. Presently 
he became conscious that he was ob- 
served, and, turning, not too abrupt- 
ly, he saw, a few yards from him, an 
uncommonly pretty girl. Her hair 
was soft and brown, her eyes were 
clear and gray, her figure was round, 
and her flesh tints were perfect. He 
sighed softly, a lingering sigh—the 
kind of sigh which is bestowed upon 
the memory of what is irretrievably 
gone; and then he smiled, for he 
knew that there is balm in Gilead, 
even for a bruised heart. 


Jean Wright. 
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OULDST thou be happy e’en in loneliness, 
In this chill, silent season of the year ; 

When e’en the lush green swamp-grass groweth sear ; 
And though the tanager of scarlet dress 

Has lost his wine-wet song by too great stress 

Of sorrow ; and the larks’ notes, smoothed with dew, 
Have passed despairingly with summer too ; 

And though the bobolinks thy spirit bless 

No more, with their too happy melodies ? 

In retrospection, walk these upland leys! 

And cull thy gentle mem’ ries of the past ; 

For thou hast surely here watched humming bees 
Explore the blossomed bough, where now the last 
Dry leaf is shiv’ring on the apple-trees. 





And where the ploughboy leans o'er the bright share, 
The cool-leafed violet thou hast plucked in spring ; 
And heard white-throated sparrows joyful sing 
Nine golden notes of fame, to charm thy care. 
What if the purple marshes mist-wreaths wear ; 
And if the sedge conspires in whisp’ring breath 

To sow the terrors of the coming death 

Among the trembling fronds of maiden-hair ! 

Hast thou not from the silv'ry pools and ponds 
Gathered white lilies, and the purple wands 

Of fleur-de-lis? Hark to the merry stave 

The bronzed swain whistles as he swings his steel ; 
And see where golden-rods their rich plumes wave ; 
And let some joy thy mournful bosom feel ! 


John Stuart Thomson. 


